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When work drags on and days are hot, 
When thoughts won't answer to the call, 
When my old Remington clicks not 
With its accustomed speed, and all 
I try to write is naught but punk, 
And somehow, even loafing wearies, 
I have one exit from this funk — 
I close up shop and go to Leary's. 

There I meet the best of friends — 
Some in cloth, some dressed in leather. 
Politeness rules, none contends 
Or bothers me about the weather. 
Best of all, on invitation — 
Here's the thing that always cheeries — 
Thousands, yes, by computation — 
Thousands will come back from Leary's. 

When one's spirits level lowest, 
Everyone has had the feeling — 
Fog appears where'er one goest, 
Mental, lethal-like fog, stealing 
O'er the soul — here's the specific — 
Books that cheer but never jeeries — 
Essays, fiction, scientific — 
With my cigar, I walk to Leary's. 

Some workers find relief in golf, 
It takes them in the open air. 
Some jump into their cars and off 
They go without a thought or care. 
But when the demon brain fag comes 
And perches on my shoulders, dearies, 
I used to sit and twirl my thumbs — 
Now, I hasten down to Leary's. 
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had spent seven dollars and forty cents, 
and I did not get half through the stock. 
That's the greatest old book store in 
America. I have only one fault to find 
with it; they should charge an admission 
fee to the store." 

This was the explanation given by a 
New York journalist who had been sent 
to Philadelphia to cover a national event 
a few years ago, when he turned up on 
the assignment long after the appointed 
hour. 

It was as reasonable as it was true, and 
if there were kept a list of men who had 
missed their train because they lingered 
as the quarter hours flew in front of the 
shelves at Leary's, it would fill a volume 
by this time. 

The fascination and the lure of the 
place take a firm grip on the book lover, 



and only a few years ago one newcomer 
to Philadelphia found the siren call so 
strongly that he protested in a long, 
good-natured letter to the Ledger, that 
this second-hand book store was a temp- 
ter and a promoter of extravagance. 
Like the journalist quoted, he seemed 
to feel that the temptation might be 
halted if there was demanded at the 
door a fee for entrance to the elysium 
of the lover of the printed word. The 
temptation was too great for poor human 
will power to overcome without it. 

When a store becomes familiar as a 
landmark it seems to become something 
more than a store, and to thousands of 
book buyers Leary's is regarded as a 
kind of privately endowed institution. 

If the truth were known I believe it 
would be found that no educational in- 
stitution in Philadelphia exerts, or has 
exerted for three generations, more of a 
stimulating influence for knowledge than 
this book store. It would not be hyper- 
bole to go a little further and say that 
Leary's resembles a popular university. 
For myself, I confess to having enjoyed 
frequent visits to its shelves and stalls 
for nearly forty years. One can gain a 



great deal of information by simple con- 
tact with books, and even when I leave 
without making a purchase, which is 
seldom, I feel that the visit has not been 
devoid of value. There is a message 
and suggestion to be found in a title 
page, and constant practice in the hand- 
ling of books seems to sharpen one's in- 
tuition. With shelves filled with books 
in all departments of knowledge and 
arranged as they are at Leary's — open 
to every visitor to take down and ex- 
amine at his pleasure — with this great 
literary storehouse at one's elbow, how 
can one help feeling a greater personal 
interest in such a friendly place than 
can be excited by a mere store? I always 
feel at home there, and so does every 
other visitor; even one who enters its 
doors for the first time must note the 
air of hospitality. It is precisely like a 
kind of informal literary club, excepting 
it is not exclusive. 

No Philadelphian ever thinks of old 
books without coupling the thought with 
Leary's, and few who know books visit 
the city without finding their way to 
this extraordinary place. I fully be- 
lieve in the sincerity of my friend Chris- 



topher Morley, when he remarked that 
he would rather see a historic shrine 
swept away than to be told one fine 
morning, as he dons his bath robe, that 
Leary's is no more. If one desires to 
test the truth of this fancy let him wan- 
der down to Ninth and Market Streets 
on a Saturday afternoon in summer or 
on a holiday any time in the year. If 
he is a Philadelphian and a book lover, 
he will feel completely lost, for Leary's 
will be closed. I suppose book lovers 
are sentimentalists. Robert Bell, the 
patriot printer, who opened a circulat- 
ing library in connection with his book 
store in Philadelphia about the time of 
the Revolution, held to that opinion and 
boldly printed the statement on his book 
label. Being persons of sentiment, then, 
book lovers are susceptible to the wel- 
come the great in literature offer them 
in such a book store as Leary's. 

It is conceivable, however, that one 
may be in the presence of the world's 
greatest thoughts — represented by hun- 
dreds of thousands of volumes — and 
yet be unmoved. I can recall great li- 
braries where no one could convince me, 
as I stepped through the door, that I 
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could become acquainted with any 
author present, owing to the chilling, 
depressing formality that greeted me. 
You never feel that way at Leary's; at 
least, I never have experienced the feel- 
ing. In some subtle, mysterious way 
the place magnetizes one immediately. 
The very books on the shelves seem to 
invite you to remain. If you are one 
of those fortunate persons who love 
such associations and rather feel a thrill 
of pride and superiority when labeled 
a bibliomaniac by those unhallowed by 
the joy, you will not wait for a second 
invitation. 

My book-hunting instinct impels me 
to search out an old book shop in every 
city I visit. If there is such a store in 
the city or town I usually find it — but 
seldom anything else. It is on occasions 
of this kind that I am brought to a full 
realization of the advantage of living 
in Philadelphia; and of the evident 
truth of the statement that Leary's is 
the largest second-hand book store in 
the world. Not that I profess to have 
visited every book store on the habitable 
globe, but I have made tests, which like 
the drop of acid of the assayer, give 
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indications that no book store equals it 
in the wonder of the number of volumes 
in stock, the universality of the subjects 
covered and the general fascination of 
the attractive place itself. - 

What a democracy is created by books! 
In my visits to Leary's I find looking 
over the volumes persons in all the 
walks of life and of every age. I know 
of no other book store, for instance, 
where ambitious boys and girls come 
freely and know exactly where to find 
the book they are looking for. They 
are regulars, too, and do not have to be 
directed to the section where their favor- 
ite writers' works are assembled. 

Professional men of every class are 
encountered there. I have met clergy- 
men, lawyers, authors, judges, college 
professors, librarians, artists, and doc- 
tors there, to say nothing of statesmen, 
lecturers and politicians. As might be 
imagined, their tastes vary on literary 
subjects, but their wants always appear 
to be satisfied. These I mention from 
personal observation, but in the past 
many public men of national reputation 
have bought books there. Horace Gree- 
ley was a customer, and Charles Sumner, 
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Senator Hoar, Ben Butler and Senator 
Edmunds have been elbowed there by 
constant visitors, to recall a few national 
names. 

It seems to be characteristic of Ameri- 
can enterprises that they can look back 
upon modest beginnings. In this coun- 
try we have become so much accustomed 
to the poor boy who became famous 
that we begin to reconstruct the poor 
boy in our minds whenever any man 
arrives at eminence here. Of course, 
some of our celebrities had the mis- 
fortune to have evaded the lowly en- 
trance upon this sphere, but, neverthe- 
less, the thing has happened so often 
that we only regard these exceptions as 
peculiar. Leary's had the nationally 
characteristic beginning. The founder 
of the great book store earned his first 
money from books, selling them from a 
basket. 

William A. Leary was in the early 
twenties when he decided to set up in 
business on his own account. He came 
from Maryland about 1836, when the 
business section of the city still lingered 
around Second Street. At that time 
the chief retail stores of the city, es- 
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pecially those dealing in dry goods, 
were to be found on Second Street. 
North Second Street was a rather busy 
thoroughfare, especially on market days, 
for there was, and is, a quaint market 
shed in the middle of the thoroughfare 
from Fairmount Avenue to Poplar 
Street. Mr. Leary sold a good deal of 
his wares to market people and their 
customers, and soon opened a book stall 
in front of what would now be 230 North 
Second Street. At that time it was 
numbered 144 and, as usual in those 
days in order to direct buyers, he adver- 
tised that it was next to the Camel 
Tavern, then at 140, which was a land- 
mark in the neighborhood. It was not 
long before young Leary found the stall 
entirely too small to display his increas- 
ing stock which an ever-expanding busi- 
ness made necessary, so he boldly rented 
the shop behind it, which soon proved 
inadequate, and he was forced to lease 
a whole building at the corner of New 
Street. 

For the next eight or nine years he 
remained there, gradually adding to his 
business by publishing some very salable 
popular books. Many of these had a 
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large sale in their day, such as Dr. 
Buchan's Family Physician, Lives of 
Remarkable and Eccentric Characters, 
Burder's Religious Ceremonies and Cus- 
toms, Peterson's Military Heroes of the 
Revolution, and Military Heroes of the 
War of 1812, and Fleetwood's Life of 
Christ. Some of these and other books, 
such as his Ready Reckoner, were pub- 
lished in a very cheap form and for 
years had remarkable vogue. 

William A. Leary was succeeded by 
his son, Willaim A. Leary, Jr., in 1865, 
and when the latter removed to the 
building at the southeast corner of 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, in January, 
1868, he saw the need of a boy to assist 
him. He advertised for a boy, and a 
bright youngster, who said his name was 
Edwin S. Stuart, presented himself and 
a copy of the advertisement to Mr. 
Leary. Both seemed at once to agree 
that the man and the place had been 
found. The new assistant took a deep 
interest in the business and had the use- 
ful faculty of making friends. Within 
a few years he had made great headway 
in the knowledge of the book trade, and 
when Mr. Leary had to leave on account 
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of his health, which had been failing 
since he left the Army at the close of 
the Civil War, young Stuart was left in 
charge as manager. 

The old business improved percep- 
tibly under his management, and its 
friends increased. Fifth and Walnut 
Streets in those days was the very centre 
of the political and legal life of the city. 
State House Row with its public offices 
was only across the Square. The City 
Hall was at Fifth and Chestnut Streets; 
City Councils had their headquarters 
in the second story of Independence Hall 
and the courts were on Sixth Street and 
over the city offices in "The Row." 
Naturally law offices swarmed in the 
neighborhood — and lawyers are, as a 
class, great book buyers. All of them 
knew Leary's, and most of them had 
met the young manager. 

In 1874 the young Leary died, and 
his father, the founder of the business, 
was named as executor of the estate. 
The administrator knew enough of 
character to know the business would 
be in enterprising hands with his son's 
manager, and he continued young Stuart 
in that responsible position. An oppor- 
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tunity to purchase the business presented 
itself, and Edwin S. Stuart succeeded 
Leary on January 1, 1876. He wisely 
continued to leave the Leary name at 
the mast head and the store has always 
been Leary's, although none of that 
name has been connected with the busi- 
ness since that time. 

About this time chance threw in Mr. 
Stuart's way a highly colored copy of a 
painting by a Dusseldorf artist, showing 
an old bookworm rummaging among his 
book shelves. The bibliophile stands 
rather courageously on the top of a 
step ladder. He has books under his 
arms, books between his knees and is 
grubbing through an open volume which 
he holds in his hands. 

There was something striking about 
the picture, and the new owner of Leary's 
thought it would be an appropriate trade- 
mark on the front of his building, so he 
had a painter copy it. 

That sign has been repainted many 
times during the last forty years, but 
it has always been in front of Leary's. 
It is so much of a trade-mark that even 
when a copy of the picture is detected 
in a book, the natural impression is that 
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it was copied from the sign over the 
book store. It is inseparably identified 
with Leary's and the general opinion is 
that it was painted expressly for the book 
store. But this, as we have seen, was 
not the case, for the original dates back 
some years before 1876. 

Always alert, with his ear to the 
ground to detect the slightest business 
movement that could be usefully applied 
to Leary's, the new proprietor immedi- 
ately thought a newer location desirable. 
The City Hall at Broad and Market 
Streets was going up. It is true, years 
would be required to complete it, but as 
it was designed to house all the city and 
county offices it was plain that Fifth 
and Walnut Streets was fated to be for 
a long period a desolated part of the 
city. At Ninth and Market Streets 
the Federal Government had purchased 
property for a new Federal building, 
commonly called the Post Office, and 
that, when completed, would remove 
the postal business from Chestnut Street 
next to the Custom House, and un- 
doubtedly would have a tendency to 
carry business westward. It happened 
about this time the business of T. J. 
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Perkins & Co., at 9 South Ninth Street, 
an old and reliable dry goods house, was 
being closed. The firm had occupied the 
building, tenanted earlier in the cen- 
tury, when it was numbered 7, by Dr. 
William Aitken, since 1856. This com- 
modious three-and-a-half story brick 
structure was for sale. Being opposite 
to the site for the new Post Office and 
close to Market Street, even then, a 
great retail thoroughfare, the young 
proprietor of Leary's decided the time 
was favorable for a removal, and the 
place was ready. He bought the prop- 
erty, had the structure fitted up for its 
new business, and in September, 1877 
Leary's moved into the new store, from 
whose facade of black and white signs 
there stood boldly out from the wall the 
large picture of the Old Bookworm. 

One of the departments in the new 
store* that was immediately organized 
and quickly developed to a place of im- 
portance was that devoted to school 
books. I do not know how many school 
books have been sold in Leary's base- 
ment during the last forty-two years, 
but there must have been hundreds of 
thousands. The fourth generation of 
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buyers are now going to Leary's to buy 
their School and College text-books, 
and the salesmen frequently meet the 
sons of fathers who in their young days 
had been customers in that department. 

Leary's saw the advantage of dealing 
in the small things as well as the large 
ones. So, too, there was established on 
the second floor a large theological de- 
partment, where there is sold a class of 
books that never received adequate at- 
tention before. On the same floor is the 
medical and mechanical text-book de- 
partments, and the section allotted to 
legal books, art and music works. 

On the ground floor, of course, is 
carried the general or miscellaneous 
stock, but it is classified and identified 
by neat, unobtrusive signs, and the fre- 
quenter learns to instantly direct his 
steps for the kind of volume he hopes 
to find, and generally he is not disap- 
pointed, for on the average there is car- 
ried in the store and in the ware-rooms 
close to half a million volumes. 

Book hunting becomes a pleasant and 
insidious habit when one becomes a fre- 
quenter of Leary's. It is the best illu- 
minated book-store I recall having been 
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in. Specially constructed electric light 
fixtures throw their beams on the open 
shelves or the glazed cases. One who 
has spent a good deal of spare time, and 
time that occasionally was not to spare, 
hunting out literary treasures in book 
stores in many cities, appreciates this 
generous assistance. Then, too, one of 
the unwritten — or, I believe it is on a ' 
card now attached to some of the shelves 
— laws of Leary's is that no one is to be 
approached by salesmen offering wares 
to customers, but at all times the former 
are courteously willing to assist in any 
selection or to direct a customer to what 
he seeks. This means that the book 
lover walks into the store as freely as he 
does into his own library. He rummages 
through the shelves for what he wants 
without let of hindrance. It is as handy 
as a public library, but better, for when 
one sees the book he desires, he may 
purchase it and have it for a constant 
companion. 

Since Leary's was first opened the 
trade in second-hand * books has been 
completely transformed. Books that 
were recognized as of small importance 
eighty-three years ago, are now sedu- 
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lously guarded by their owners and 
thirstily desired by other collectors. 
Among the classes which have become 
more highly appreciated is that known 
to collectors and the book- trade as Ameri- 
cana. Leary's naturally was prepared 
and several sections of the store were 
given over to rare works of this kind. 
Eighty years ago collectors merely 
were assembling gentlemen's libraries, 
today they are founding collections, 
and from being among the outcasts of 
the book stores Americana is being held 
for high ransoms. 

There is a constant field for the study 
of character at the outside stands at 
Leary's. I recall the time when, for 
instance, it was a novelty to see a woman 
stop to examine a book there, but now 
I know from personal experience that 
they sometimes surround the bargain 
stands and quite shut me out. But all 
the characters are not outside. A few 
are encountered inside at times. I fre- 
quently see a young man standing be- 
fore a shelf, reading a book, as if he 
were intently interested. One day I 
inquired who he was, and was told that 
he came in regularly once a week and 
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took down the same work and began 
t6 read it. One day he arrived at the 
usual time and place, but one may pic- 
ture his dismay when he found his favor- 
ite had disappeared. Another and more 
appreciative book lover had purchased it. 
Perhaps book lovers and book hunters 
have no monopoly on the eccentricities 
of mankind, but they appear to have 
absorbed more picturesque ones. There 
is a man who buys books and insists on 
carrying them home himself lest his wife 
detect him in this habit were they sent. 
There is the poor boy, the clerk begin- 
ning his career, whose appetite for books 
overlords his hunger for luncheon, and 
he foregoes the latter, or economizes so 
that the desired volumes may be pur- 
chased. The man who wants a number 
of good looking books to put in the hand- 
some bookcase that has been presented 
him is not a fictional character. He is a 
type, and the man who haunts the school 
book department for a speller or reader 
coeval with his school days is another of 
the sentimentalists revealed to such a 
store as Leary's. All are welcomed with 
that attention, courtesy and thoughtful 
sympathy thatischaracteristicofthestore. 
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So far I have only considered the 
species to which I belong— the book buyer 
— and have not touched upon the 
mystery. You know there is a mystery 
about the business or, at least, one likes 
to think there is. Where do all these 
thousands of volumes come from? How 
are they gathered? I do not suppose I 
am imparting any state secret if I an- 
swer these questions. In the first place 
all of Leary's advertisements I have 
seen — and I have read them for a gen- 
eration — carry a line " Books bought 
— Libraries purchased . ' ' There has been 
precious little space devoted to the ob- 
vious fact that Leary's also sells books. 
Seems like cleverly contrived advertis- 
ing — for it keeps the store and a large 
warehouse filled with stock. 

Another advertising slogan — I think 
they call them — is that Leary's "Pays 
cash and immediately removes the books 
purchased." The store buys either a 
single volume offered there, or buyers 
are sent anywhere to purchase large 
libraries. Some years ago the great 
private library of Justice Stephen J. 
Field, of the United States Supreme 
Court, was purchased. A buyer was 
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sent to Washington, where the trans- 
action was rapidly put through, and the 
28 large packing cases necessary to con- 
tain it were on their way to Philadelphia, 
and the executors of his estate had the 
cash in remarkably quick time. Another 
time the valuable library of Dr. J. G. 
Armstrong, of Atlanta, Georgia, was of- 
fered to that city by his widow. It was 
valued at $10,000, but it seems the 
people failed to raise the money in time. 
Well, Leary's buyer was sent to Atlanta, 
and within twenty-four hours after his 
offer was accepted the great library was 
packed, shipped and paid for. 

Leary's, in the store's traditionally 
able manner, has taught Philadelphians 
that it is the most natural, reasonable 
thing for them to sell to Leary's the vol- 
umes they no longer need. There used 
to be a prejudice against parting with a 
book, but that feeling has entirely dis- 
appeared, and now even elegant limou- 
sines halt before the store while the 
chauffeur takes inside a small parcel of 
books to be disposed of. Clever and 
continuous advertising has had this edu- 
cational effect. 
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It is only natural, with a reputation 
so well earned, that Leary's is known in 
remote parts of the world as well as in 
Philadelphia. Not long ago I saw a 
box being directed to a purchaser in 
Japan, and shipments to cities and 
towns all over the United States are only 
part of the day's work. 

Edwin S. Stuart, to whose incentive 
the great prosperity of Leary's has large- 
ly been due in the past, has not taken 
an active interest in the management 
in recent years, although he is frequently 
in his office in the building. The active 
head and later development of the busi- 
ness of Leary, Stuart & Co., as the title 
of the firm really runs, has devolved up- 
on his brother, William H. Stuart, who 
is his partner and who came into the 
business as a boy just after leaving 
school, and just before the firm moved 
to Ninth Street. He has naturally had 
the training and experience to manage 
the constantly increasing business, hav- 
ing served during that time in all the 
various departments of the store. Many 
new departments have been introduced 
by him, among them that devoted to 
the importation of standard editions of 
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the most desirable books, distinctive 
copies of famous ones and rare first 
editions from the book markets of Lon- 
don and Edinburgh. These, or many of 
them, are rebound specially for Leary's 
by such great binders as Tout, Riviere, 
Root and Zahensdorf . For many years 
he has visited London and Edinburgh 
to purchase not only works of this 
character, but has established agents 
there to pick up and buy on the firm's 
account large remainders of editions of 
English books which they have distrib- 
uted to all parts of the United States. 
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